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POSTWAR REHABILITATION OF 


EUROPEAN RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


THE physical destruction wrought by war 
on most cultural institutions is negligible com- 
pared with the intellectual chaos caused by in- 
tolerant political ideologies. But in the case of 
libraries, whose existence centers around a phys- 
ical entity and whose efficient operation depends 
upon a eapable professional staff, there is a 
double loss when a country already dominated 
by totalitarian politicians is subjected to mili- 
tary attack. Moreover, the years immediately 
following cessation of hostilities are most likely 
to be very difficult from a financial standpoint 
for libraries in defeated or formerly occupied 
countries. 

It is not known whether German libraries have 
suffered from aerial bombardment as much as 
the Nazis would have us believe. In the summer 
of 1943, scholars were shocked by the news that 
the Bavarian Staatsbibliothek had been de- 
stroyed in an RAF attack. The building, or at 
least part of it, was actually demolished. But 
the thousands of manuscripts and ineunabula 
are unquestionably stored somewhere in the 
Bavarian Alps, for Americans who were study- 
ing in Munich in 1939-40 saw heavily laden 
trucks leaving the Staatsbibliothek for unan- 
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nounced destinations. It is also well within the 
realm of probability that the most valuable 
treasures of the university libraries in Kiel and 
Rostock, allegedly destroyed by Allied attack, 
were removed to places of security long before 
our aerial offensive began. 

Two definitely predictable aspects of the post- 
war condition of European libraries are that 
there will be gaping lacdnae of both books and 
periodicals and that there will be no funds to 
purchase either these items or the increased num- 
bers of current books and periodicals that will 
be published in postwar years. Periodicals will 
offer a particularly difficult problem, inasmuch 
as only a sufficient number of most learned jour- 
nals are published to fill the demands of current 
subscribers. Many serials are being stored at 
present for future distribution to European 
libraries through the good offices of the founda- 
tions, certain government departments, and a 
few learned societies and institutions. But these 
items will represent only the few basic things 
indispensable for research, and many of them 
would be available sooner or later on the second- 
hand market. No European library is worrying 
seriously about ultimately filling out its sets of 
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Chemical Abstracts or PMLA, but when some 
provincial library wants to purchase the war- 
time issues of American Notes and Queries or 
Chronica Botanica, it will simply have to wait 
for the demise of some American who subscribed 
to them. 

Whether the Nazis have stolen large quantities 
of books and manuseripts during the present 
war is not definitely known. Numerous charges 
of theft have been made against the German 
armies. If these charges are substantiated, the 
Germans must be sternly ordered to restore any 
such ill-got property. However, it would be a 
grave error to permit European libraries to use 
the peace as an instrument to reclaim all the 
treasures stolen from them in centuries past. 
The Treaty of Riga stipulated that the Russians 
return the Zaltuski Library taken to St. Peters- 
burg at the time of the Third Partition, and 14 
years were necessary to complete the transaction. 
The Italians 
fantastic demands on the K.K. Hof 


and the Czechs made even more 


(now Na- 
bibliothek in took 
of argument by Joseph Donabaum and 


tional ) Vienna, and it two 
years 
Ottokar Smital to save the great library of the 
old Danube Monarchy from disintegration. 
Another serious problem will be the return of 
entire libraries to their proper owners. Georg 
University of  Tiibingen, 
proudly mentioned in a book 
corporation of the Kaiser Wilhelm Library in 
Posen and of the 
(Sudetenland) as German libraries; and Joris 


Leyh, librarian, 


recent the rein- 


library in Reichenberg 
Vorstius of the Prussian Staatsbibliothek gives 
the information that the University of Stras 
bourg Library has been considered a German 
1940. It is that 


there was some reorganization of the Austrian 


library since further known 
Nationalbibliothek in 1938 at the specific insis- 
Nazis. When 


once more in Austrian hands, it will 


tence of the Austrian eultural 
affairs are 
be necessary to replace any men appointed from 
Berlin. 

There will be some difficulties in reorganizing 
While it 


with no little professional pride that 


the staffs of German libraries. may 
he said 
librarians are less prone to accept totalitarian 
doctrines than are scholars in many other fields, 
there will nevertheless be certain individuals who 
will not fit The 


serious trouble will arise from the depletion of 


into the new Europe. most 
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personnel. Inasmuch as European libraries are 
largely staffed by men, thousands of the younger 
librarians will be military While 
the older men reaching retirement, no 
younger men are being trained to take their 


easualties. 


are 


places; and it is questionable whether any man 
who has received his education in Nazi Europe 
is a proper individual to be trusted with the 
administration of a library. 

America can do much to help remedy the 
latter situation by providing for an exchange of 
students of librarianship. Young American 
librarians eould learn much in Vienna, Munich, 
or Berlin which even the Library of Congress 
could not teach them; and to instill continental 
librarians with our democratie traditions of li- 
brarianship would be the most pious act of all. 
However, caution must be observed in the selec- 
Possibly the AMG 
their reliability. 
Furthermore, in arranging an appropriate 
course of study, care should be taken not to 
place the future curator of the Heidelberg 
papyrus collection in a class for children’s libra- 


tion of European students. 


should investigate political 


rians. 

America and England ean do relatively little 
in providing material aid for European libraries. 
It would be a noble gesture for American gen- 
erosity to restore Warsaw and Rotterdam libra- 
ries destroyed by the fury of the Nazi, but 
elemental needs other than the intellectual will 
have prior claims. One definite contribution 
that we can make to aid in the revival of higher 
learning and research in Europe is to bend 
every effort to fill up gaps in serials caused by 
the war. The machinery for a system of ex- 
changes designed to satisfy this need must be 
managed by the various national library associa- 
tions banded together in a considerably more 
effective manner than they ever have been be- 
fore. If the national library associations are 
unable to realize such a program, the good offices 
of some government agency might be utilized. 

Completion of the serials in European libra- 
ries will be but a fraction of the answer to their 
distress in the postwar period. If the experi- 
ences of the 1920’s mean anything in the 1940’s, 
three elements will be necessary for the rehabili- 
CL) a 
strong national library in each country; (2) 
some kind of co-operative or state-supported 


tation of Kuropean research libraries: 
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foundation to make grants-in-aid; and (3) a 
high degree of co-operation, both national and 
international. 

The necessity for leadership and highly quali- 
fied personnel to exeeute these programs is 
patent. In the 1920’s Germany was particularly 
fortunate in having capable leaders left over 
from the Second Reich. The Notgemeinschaft 
der deutschen Wissenschaft under Friedrich 
Schmidt-Ott and the Prussian Staatsbibliothek 
in Berlin under Fritz Milkau’s brief regime 
(1920-25) did a magnificent job, both jointly 
and individually, in helping German research to 
get back on a sound footing. The Staatsbiblio- 
thek took the burden of the responsibility of 
subseribing to foreign serials. In 1928 it held 
over a third of all current foreign periodicals 
in German libraries; and Milkau made them 
readily available all over Germany by substan- 
tial improvements in the German interlibrary 
loan system. 

Not all European countries have national 
libraries capable of assuming leadership in all 
aspects of a program of national reconstruction. 
Accordingly, the first problem of many Euro- 
pean states will be the strengthening of their 
national libraries. A ease in point is the Vienna 
Nationalbibliothek, which has never quite re- 
covered from the reputation of having been only 
one jewel in the crown of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. Even the brilliant accomplish- 
ments of Joseph Karabacek, director from 1899 
to 1917, did little to help it face a Hapsburgless 
era; and Joseph Donabaum (1917-22) faced a 
problem as great as Milkau’s with no Oester- 
reichische Notgemeinschaft to stand at his side. 
Poland, Spain, the Balkans, and even Italy are 
examples of other countries which have never 
developed national libraries capable of serving 
as a national clearing house for research in the 
same manner as the Library of Congress and 
the British Museum. 

At the end of World War I, the organization 
of some agency like the Notgemeinschaft was a 
self-evident necessity. During the war German 
libraries had been able to purchase all German 
books not supplied by the copy tax; but, after 
the Armistice, German book production soon re- 
turned to prewar levels, foreign book production 
had gone up, and there was still the problem 
of acquiring the wartime issues of foreign 
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serials. Book funds had been made largely de- 
pendent on student enrollment, a condition most 
unfavorable for a planned program of aequisi- 
tion. In face of these threats to the very exis- 
tence of German science and German libraries, 
the great Prussian edueator, Friedrich Schmidt- 
Ott, organized in October, 1920, the Notgemein- 
Wissenschaft. 


many, the name, Notgemeinsehaft, has meant 


schaft der deutschen For Ger- 
virtually the same that Carnegie and Rockefeller 
Not only has it helped indi- 
vidual scholars to finance research projects but 


mean for America. 


it has also assisted libraries in buying programs 
and in filling up and continuing foreign periodi- 
-als from which they had been cut off during the 
war. The figures on the numbers of current for- 
eign periodicals at different periods in German 
libraries is revealing for the work of the Not- 
gemeinschaft: 1914, 6,000; 1921, 1,700; 1929, 
14,000. 

The third element in the rehabilitation of Ger- 
man research libraries after the last war was a 
greater degree of co-operation. The develop- 
ment of the Auskunftsbiiro der deutschen Biblio- 
theken and the German interlibrary loan system 
was remarkable. German scholars got better 
service in the way of locations of rare books 
than scholars of any other country. The ser- 
vices of the Auskunftsbiiro were also available 
to foreign scholars. After this war, it will be 
necessary for Germany, France, and England in 
particular to co-operate in improving interna- 
tional interlibrary loan service, not only among 
themselves, but also for the smaller countries. 
International interlibrary loan might be handled 
by the same agency that handles international 
exchanges if it is convenient in any particular 
country. The Ungarische Zentralstelle fiir 
Bibliothekswesen, founded in 1923 at the Uni- 
versity of Budapest, was largely responsible for 
securing desirable exchanges for Hungarian 
libraries in postwar years; and after the present 
war it would be the logical agency for maintain- 
ing liaison with corresponding bodies in other 
countries in all co-operative projects of an in 
ternational character. 

An interesting co-operative project proposed 
during the 1930’s for Viennese libraries was the 
construction of a skyseraper to be known as the 
Wiener Zentralbibliothek. It 
Nationalbibliothek, the University Library, and 


would house the 
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a number of smaller libraries. If this project 
is ever successfully realized, other library cen- 
ters might also consider such a plan. 

The problem of providing Europe’s postwar 
population with publie libraries as they are 
known in the Anglo-Saxon world is a sociologi- 


ih a oe 
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eal problem of first magnitude and one which 
deserves even more careful study than the re- 
habilitation of research libraries. The establish- 
ment of good publie-library systems throughout 
the world will be the best possible insurance for 
the continued existence of democracy. 





JOHN DEWEY, VIGOROUS AT AGE 
85, DEFENDS PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 
Joun Dewey reached the age of eighty-five 
years on October 20th. An interview in The 
New York Times of that day reported that he 
is hale, hearty, and hard at work on a “new 
series of philosophical papers,” a full- 
length book in prospect; also that Dr. Dewey 
reiterates his faith in Progressive education, 


with 


believing it to be “as strong as ever,” in spite 
of the fact that it is “now under attack on many 
fronts.” 
Specifically Dr. 
Times report, characterized Nicholas Murray 
Butler’s attack on 
representing “a childish point of view.” Dr. 
Butler, also hale and hearty and hard at work, 
His 


indictment of Progressive edueation spoke of it 


Dewey, according to the 


recent Progressivism as 


is Dr. Dewey’s junior by only three years. 


as a “fantastie doctrine, which shocks and dis- 
turbs truly civilized human beings.” 

The position of Robert Maynard Hutchins 
seems to have been taken somewhat more seri- 
ously by Dr. Dewey. He is reported to have 
said: 

Hutchins calls for a liberal education 
for a small élite group and vocational education for 


President 


the masses. I eannot think of any idea more com- 
pletely reactionary and more fatal to the whole 


democratic outlook. 


On the positive side, the following quotations 
from the reported interview are especially sig- 


nificant : 


Progressive education stands for the most solid, 
enduring discipline that comes from growth and 
power in self-discipline. The conduct of the boys 


on the battlefields shows what a democratic dis- 
cipline developed from within is capable of accom- 


plishing. ... 


is based on the iden- 


Progressive education .. . 





tity of democratic government with self-govern 
ment. ... 

Judged by its history, Progressive education has 
no cause to be ashamed of the part it has played in 
this country. 


While the present writer is unable to view 
Progressivism in so favorable a light as this, 
and while he has been for forty years a con- 
sistent eritie of some of its underlying assump- 
tions, he has gladly recognized its constructive 
contributions to American education under Dr. 
Dewey’s leadership. Like many other members 
of our profession who do not see eye to eye with 
Dr. Dewey, he takes pride in the achievements 
of the outstanding American philosopher of 
his generation and one of the foremost educa- 
tional leaders of all time, and would wish him 
many happy returns of his natal day and a long 
continuance of his devoted and distinguished 
service to the cause of democracy.—W. C. B. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE TESTS OF 
1944-45 

Tests for the use of colleges, schools, and 
scholarship committees will be held: December 
2, 1944; April 7, 1945; June 2, 1945; and Sep- 
tember 5, 1945. 

On each of these dates, the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test will be given at 9:00 a.m.; the 
Achievement Tests, at 2:00 p.m.; the Compre- 
hensive Mathematics Test, at 2:00 p.m. Candi- 
dates cannot take both the Achievement Tests 
and the Comprehensive Mathematics Test. The 
Achievement Tests will be on not more than 
three of the following (one-hour tests): Eng- 
lish composition; social studies; French read- 
ing; German reading; Latin reading; Spanish 
reading; biology; chemistry; physics; spatial 
relations. 

Each candidate must file with the College 
Entrance Examination Board a formal appli- 
eation for examination and must pay the ex- 
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amination fee, which should accompany the 
application and be payable to the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Fees are as fo] 
Scholastie Aptitude Test alone, $4.00; 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and one or more after- 
noon tests, $8; 
tests, without the Scholastic Aptitude Test, $8; 


Mathematies Test alone, $8. 


lows: 
one, two, or three achievement 


Application forms 
may be obtained from the colleges or from the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

Closing dates for receipt of applications are 
as follows: For centers east of the Mississippi, 
November 11, December series; Mareh 17, April 
series; May 12, June series; August 15, Sep- 
tember series. For centers west of the Missis 
sippl, or in Canada, Mexico, and the West 
Indies, November 4, December series; Mareh 10, 
April series; May 5, June series; August &, 
For 


countries, October 21, December series; Feb- 


September series. centers outside these 
ruary 24, April series; April 21, June series; 
July 25, September series. 

Applicants for scholarships must also register 
with their colleges. The college in which the 
candidate is interested will furnish information 
concerning his eligibility and the availability of 
scholarships. 

The board will report the results of examina- 
tions to the institution named on the eandidate’s 
application. Scores on all tests of a series will 
be issued at the same time. In no ease will re- 
ports be sent to candidates. 

If the personal attention of the executive 
secretary and treasurer of the board is re- 
quired, correspondence should be addressed to 
425 West 117th Street, New York 27. Re- 
quests for information in regard to the regis- 
tration of candidates, the organization of ex- 
amination centers, and the preparation of re- 
ports on scores should be addressed to the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, Post Office 
Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


THE AAUW INITIATES CONFERENCES 
ON POLICY-MAKING POSTS FOR 
WOMEN 


StaTE conferences of women to discuss “How 
Women May Share in Postwar Policy Making” 
are being urged by the American Association of 
University Women through its Committee on 
the Eeonomie and Legal Status of Women. 
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The committee has also announced resolutions 
adopted at its meeting in Washington expressing 
concern regarding the position of women in the 
present period of eeconomie transition and in the 
neWeconomy that will emerge. 

Action taken by the committee ineluded reso 
lutions asking that the women’s components ot 
the Army and Navy be given permanent status; 
approving unrestricted overseas service for the 
WAVES; urging that women be 


Veterans 


appointed on 
committees of the Administration 


deal 


appointment of women to local veterans’ eoun 


which with women veterans; urging the 
seling committees; urging the appointment of 
women to the Surplus Property Board; indors 
ing jury service for women in Federal courts; 
recommending equal treatment of women with 
men in any future legislation regarding unem 
ployment and old-age benefits; and reaffirming 
the stand that women should receive equal pay 
with men for equal work. A statement of prin 
ciples concerning postwar employment policies 
for women was approved, 

The proposed state conferences are being initi- 
ated by the AAUW to further a cause for which 
it has long campaigned, that of securing ap 
pointments of qualified women to policy-making 
posts, not only in state and national govern 
ments, but in international councils. The con 
ferences, first of which has already been held in 
Texas, are patterned after the “White Tlouse 
Conference” held in Washington last June when 
representatives of 75 national women’s organi 
zations met to diseuss the need for women to 
participate in shaping postwar policies in na 


tional and international affairs. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY’S 
1944-45 INSTITUTES 

Tne series of eight institutes at Western Re- 
serve University, designed to train leaders in 
the solution of “pressing social, racial, and psy- 
chiatric problems,” began, October 5-6, for the 
benefit of house mothers, case workers, and su 
perintendents of institutions devoted to the wel 
fare of children. The speaker on that oceasion 
was Mrs. Eva Brumeister, superintendent, Lake 
side Children’s Center, Milwaukee. 

At the seeond institute, October 20 and 21, 
Major Julius Sehrieber, psychiatrist, orienta- 


tion branch, morale service division, U. S. Army, 














94 


and Louis Bennett, executive director, Veterans’ 
New York City, 
subjeet, “The Challenge of the Returned Service 
Men and Women.” 


chiatrist and consultant to social agencies, New 


Service Center, discussed the 


Dr. Flanders Dunbar, psy- 
ah 


Leah 


Social 


addressed the institute on 
chosomatie Medicine,” October 27-28. 
Milkman, of the New York School of 
Work, will speak on “Supervision in Social 
Work,” Deeember 7-9. E. Franklin 
Frazier, head, department of sociology, Howard 
(Washington, D. C.), 
for the January 16-17 meeting and will speak 


York City, 


Group 


University is scheduled 
on “Philosophy and Procedure in the Develop- 
Race Relations.” Helen Rowe, of the 
Washington, D. C.; Sher- 


wood Gates, Community War Services, Social 


ment of 
Children’s Bureau, 
Seeurity Ageney; and Roy Sorenson, National 
Couneil, YMCA, Chieago, will talk on “Com- 
munity-Organization Problems in Group Work,” 
Helen 


tary, Psychoanalytie Institute, Chicago, will be 


February 8-10. Ross, executive secre- 
heard on “Growth and Development of the Six- 
to Twelve-Year-Old Child,” March 14-16. 

The speaker on “Advanced Work,” 
April 13-14, to be announced. 


Case 


Is yel 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY PLANS FOR 
POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


As a significant feature of his annual report 
of progress for the past fiseal year at Boston 
30, 1944, Daniel 
L. Marsh, president, has revealed in detail the 


University which closed, June 
results of comprehensive planning by the Com- 
mittee on the University in the Postwar World. 

Appointed soon after the entry of the United 
States into the war, the committee, composed 
of faculty representatives from each of the 11 
faculties of the university, has presented a pro- 
gram for services to be rendered by Boston Uni- 
versity in the postwar period. The program in- 


eludes provision for returning veterans, re- 
building depleted faculties, expansion into new 
fields, faculty policies and principles, general 
academie problems, and postwar administrative 
and maintenance policies and procedures. 

As to edueation for returning veterans, the 
committee recommends professional- and grad- 
uate-degree 


programs, preprofessional-degree 


programs, undergraduate-degree programs, vo- 
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eational-nondegree programs, and_ refresher 
nondegree programs. 

Under the heading of general academic prob 
lems are listed the following: student selection, 
central administration office, athletics and phys 
ical education, student-health service, guidance, 
students’ loads, organization of courses, degree 
requirements, grading, extracurricular activities, 
acceleration, and co-operation with a possible 


The 


recommends that counseling service be extended 


universal military program. committee 


earefully throughout each student’s college 


career, making it more effective during the 
middle years of a college course than it now is, 
although at the beginning and at the end of 
students’ college courses it is currently very 
influential. Concerning academic standards to 
be expected after the war, the committee has 
declared that higher standards should be ex- 
pected and required, adhering through the en- 
tire university to the principle of two hours 
of preparation necessary for every hour of 
classroom work. 

Another committee recommendation is that: 


there must be set up standards and criteria for 
courses which avoid overgeneralization on the one 
We 


recommend that programs throughout the univer 


hand and overspecialization on the other. 
sity be based on fewer courses per semester to be 
taken by the students meaning a substantial 
reduction in the number of two-hour courses and 
an inerease in the number of four- and five-hour 


courses, 


The committee, headed by Edgar S. Bright- 
man, of the Graduate School, is composed of: 
John S. Perkins, assistant to the president, 
secretary; Chester M. Alter; Ralph G. Wells; 
Jose D. Onate, Kenneth G. Kelley, Dorothy 
E. Koeh, Charles M. MeConnell, P. Dennison 
Smith, J. Wendell Yeo, J. LeRoy Conel, Ina 
L. Morgan, Judson R. Butler, and Donald B. 
Leiffer. 


A SEX-EDUCATION WORKSHOP 

SponsoreD by the Cleveland Publie Library 
and various health and welfare groups, a sex- 
education workshop was conducted in Cleveland, 
October 9-10. 

The pregram, October 9, with Mrs. Stanlee 
T. Bates, Social Protection Com- 
mittee, presiding, opened with an address, “Ap- 


ehairman, 
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Valeria Hl. Parker, 
» 2 , 4 ’ J 
sureau of Marriage Counsel and Edu 


pointment with Life,” by 
director, 
cation, and was followed by a discussion led by 
Mrs. Clara C. Polley, Family Health Associa 
In the afternoon registrants 


tion. were 


dueted through the Cleveland Health Museum, 


con 


and attended a clinie on visual teaching aids, 
exhibits, films. In the 
evening, Gebhard, Cleveland 
Health Museum, presiding, Alfred C. 


posters, models, and 


Bruno director, 
Kinsey, 
professor of zoology, Indiana University, was 
The dis- 
cussion following the address was led by Mrs. 
Hazel Jackson, of Maternal Health Association. 

On October 10 at the morning meeting David 


heard on “Human Sex Behavior.” 


Wiens, chief, Bureau of Attendance, Cleveland 
Board of Education, presided, and the address 
was delivered by Evelyn Millis Duvall, director, 
Association for Family Living, Chicago, on the 
subject, “Adjustment Problems of Young Peo- 
ple in a War-Torn Society.” Elva H. Evans, 
of the Family Health Asosciation, led the dis- 
cussion. In the afternoon, group meetings were 
held at which the following topies were dis- 
“Sex Education of “Sex 
Edueation of Young People’; and “Sex Edu- 


cussed : Children”; 
eation for Parents.” Visiting specialists were 
L. A. Kirkendall, U. S. Office of Edueation, and 
Wilma Snider, Ohio Department of Edueation, 
Columbus. Later in the afternoon, Mrs. Bates 
presiding, the full assembly was addressed by 
Mrs. Duvall. 
Sex-Education Techniques in the Professional 


Her subject was “Inclusion of 
Edueation of Leaders.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PLANS 
AN ENLARGED POSTWAR FACULTY 


THE postwar strength of the University of 
Illinois faculty will be augmented by outstand- 
ing scientists and scholars now in government or 
civilian war activities, according to a plan pro- 
posed by Arthur Cutts Willard, president, and 
approved by the Board of Trustees. “Selection 
now will assure availability of outstanding men 
to take care of inevitable postwar enrollment 
inereases in the university.” While many uni- 
versity men are now in war work on leaves of 
absence from regular posts—the University of 
Illinois itself has more than 600 staff members 
on war leave—others have no commitments, and 
it is some of these that the university plans to 
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add to its faculty after the war 
the plan, President Willard said: 


There are many scientists and scholars, bot! 


men of distinguished reputation and younger men 


} 


who give promise of achieving distinction, who will 


be released and available as the war situation 


changes. The University of Illinois expects to be 
In a position to secure the best of these men for 
existing vacancies and for new positions which will 
have to be established to take eare of the inevitable 


increase in enrollment at the conclusion of the 


THE STORY OF A LIBRARY 
A MEMORIAL to the Nicaraguan poet, Ruben 
Dario, took the happy form in 1942, of a li 
brary, founded and administered by the ALA 
and the U. S. Department of 
of Managua, as a fraternal gesture of one demo 
It is called the Amer 


State, in the city 


eratie country to another. 
ican Library, and its services, not only to the 
Nicaraguans and the Americans of Managua, 
but to libraries in the United States, to which 
it sends copies of Niearaguan publications, 
make a significant contribution to Pan-Amer 
ican understanding. 

It is estimated that the monthly average of 
persons using the circulation and reference fa 
cilities of the library is about 8,000 and that 25 
per cent of the books borrowed are printed in 
English. These facilities are a boon to hospitals 
and to Americans eonvalescing from illness or 
accident. 

Another activity of the library is its free 


classes in English, organized in January, 1943, 


with an enrollment of 350 students. Classes 
have also been formed in such outlying ecom- 
munities as Granada, Masaya, Rivas, Mata 


galpa, Jinotepe, and San Mareos. 

Some of the institutions receiving Nicaraguan 
publications from the American Library are the 
Library of Congress, the American Geograph- 
ical Society, the University of Chieago, the New 
York Publie Library, and the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Library in Mexico City. 

The fact that the library is short of funds is 
somewhat compensated for by gifts of books, 
periodicals, and reference works from various 
sources including the United States, Central 
America, and Great Britain. 

The poet, Ruben Dario, has in the American 
Library a monument more lasting than bronze. 
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Notes and News... 


Appointments, Elections, J. R. SCHWENDEMAN Was recently appointed 
Resignations, Retirements head of the newly formed department of geog 





ns *, University of Kentucky. The depart 
Epcar M. Car N, assoeclate professor 01 raphy, University of Kentucky. The depa 


Enelish Bibl 14 sl eileaiek © Mei ment was created to meet the increasing de 
wngiish bible ant story of doctrine, AUgus- 

(Roek Island, Ill.), assumed the 
presidency of Gustavus Adolphus College (St. 


Peter, Minn.), September i. 


mand for modern geography ‘on the part ot 
soldiers returning from abroad as well as b: 
students stimulated at home by news of world 
events in every part of the globe.” 
Hamilton 

Joun F. Waite, former Chicago representa 
tive of Lawrence College (Appleton, Wise.) , bi 


acting 

again as 
a came director of admissions, Illinois Institute ot 
ny, pueneleas-aae he Technology, November 1. The post has been 
created “to handle the anticipated postwar in 


flux of students.” 


Leo M. HavuprMan, director of secondary 
‘dueation and psychologist for the public schools 
of La Porte (Ind.), has been appointed regis 
trar and director of student personnel, Kala 

azoo (Mich.) College. 
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RevuBEN HI, of the staff of the University 
f Wiseonsin, has been appointed to an asso- 
ciate professorship in the department of eco- 
nomies and sociology, Iowa State College of 
\griculture and Mechanie Arts (Ames); Ralph 
{. Micken, formerly instructor in English, Mon- 
tana School of Mines (Butte), has been named 


ssistant professor of English. 


LEMUEL F. SMITH was appointed assistant 
professor of chemistry, Massachusetts State 
College, October 24. 


VIRGINIA ELIzABETH Ross has been appointed 
structor in secretarial studies, St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y. 


InMA H. Hurrr was recently appointed t 


taff of Sullins College, Bristol, Va 


Orro M. MiLuErR, who has been engaged 
two years as a eivilian physicist 


returned to Seattle Pac 


THE North Central Associ 


Registrars, which held its annu: 


the University of Minnesota, 


elected the following office 


Ts: J. 


trar, St. Olaf College (Northtield, Minn.), 
president, and A. H. Parrott, registrar, 
Dakota Agricultural Colleg 


secretary-treas 
Barnes, regis 
to the pres 


ported In SCHOO! 


WILMINA 
executive secretary, 
Fund, will leave, Januar 
of the E iropean St 
ministering « 
switzeriana 
¥, repo 
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tucky, t 


tree £9 °466- + 6 
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